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Fifty-fourth session of 
the Executive Board 


The Executive Board, which is responsible for the policy, and, in collaboration 
with the Director-General, for the execution of Unesco’s programme between 
sessions of the’ General Conference, held its fifty-fourth session in Paris, from 
1 to 12 June, under the chairmanship of Sir Ben Bowen Thomas(United Kingdom). 

After accepting the resignation of two of its members—H.E. Mr. C. Parra- 
Perez (Venezuela) and H.E. Mr. V. S. Kemenov (Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics)—the Board elected the following to replace them: H.E. Mr. Mariano 
Picon Salas, member of the Venezuelan National Academy of History, former 
professor at several Latin American universities, and Permanent Delegate of 
Venezuela to Unesco; and Mr. Norair M. Sissakian, Professor of Biology and 
corresponding member of the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sciences. The Chairman was 
asked to express to Messrs. Parra-Perez and Kemenov the Board's regrets at their 

During the Board’s morning meeting on | June, while he was presenting his 
report on the recent activities of the Organization, the Director-General, feeling 
suddenly unwell, was obliged to interrupt his speech; althouglt ‘he had been 
confined to bed for more than a week, he had-insisted on attending the session’s 
opening meeting. Two days later, following a conversation with Mr. Veronese, 
Sir Ben Bowen Thomas informed his colleagues that the Director-General was 
obliged to take three months’ sick leave in order to follow the medical treatment 
required by his state of health, and had designated Mr. René Maheu, Assistant 
Director-General, as Acting Director-General for the duration of his leave. After 
expressing its sympathy to the Director-General, the Executive Board assured 
Mr. Maheu that ‘he could count upon its full confidence in the discharge of his 
duties as Acting Director-General’. 

The Board devoted considerable time to a discussion of the main features of 
Unesco’s Proposed Programme and Budget for 1961-62. It had to consider the 
Director-General’s preliminary study foreseeing an increase in the Organiza- 
tion’s expenditure up to a maximum of 15 per cent over the budget for the current 
financial period ($25 million for 1959-60). Speaking at the beginning of the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Maheu emphasized that the document concerned, which had. been 
drawn up at the end of March when Mr. Veronese had been in office for’ only 
four months, must be regarded simply as the ‘preliminary expression of thoughts 








Which were and:still are<it..procéss of evolution’. Mr. Maheu added that ‘what 
the Director-General now, wa ts is to obtain from members of the Board, not 
final but which will indicate to him the attitude of the 

National Commissions and the other authoritative qualities and thus help him to 
— the proposed programme which will later be sent, for comments, to 

ember States’. 

After hearing the Board’s observations the Acting Director-General drew 
several conclusions from the discussion. 

” First, he noted that the Executive Board was unanimously in favour of an 
increase of about $1 million for expenditure on projects for developing educa- 
tion in Africa, Asia and the Arab countries. The exact nature of these activities 
and. the precise amount of funds required could not be determined until 
surveys now under way had reached the point where concrete proposals could be 
made, 

Then, referring to the increase of about $1,750,000 foreseen .by the Director- 
General for all the rest of Unesco’s programme—which had led to differences of 
opinion within the Board—Mr. Maheu drew the Board’s attention to the conse- 
quences of a cut in the figures proposed. He stressed the inadequacy of partial 
solutions consisting either of terminating certain projects prematurely or of 
spreading future projects over two biennial financial periods. The first of these 
solutions, he pointed out, would not save enough money; the second would run 
counter to the strengthening of certain projects recommended by several mem- 
bers of the Board. In addition, Mr. Maheu remarked, ‘we are living in a world of 
undoubted instability and acceleration whose needs are continually increasing’ ; 
to spread some of the necessary undertakings over a longer period would amount 
to. mortgaging the future. 

The Executive Board. was divided on the need. for additional expenditure of 
about $1 million for administration and maintenance. Mr. Maheu emphasized 
the importance of not hampering the efficient operation of the Unesco Secreta 
riat. On the question of the proportion of the total budget spent on administra- 
tive expenses and on personnel costs (including administrative staff), Mr. Maheu 
stated that Unesco’s situation compared very favourably with that of the United 
Nations and its Specialized Agencies as was shown by the following figures, 
taken from the 1958 report. of the United Nations Consultative Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions: 





Administrative Expenses % 
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In conclusion, Mr. Maheu declared that the aim was to give Unesco a ‘new 
start within the established framework’. The Director-General would endeavour 
to keep a balance among various fields of activity while, at the same time, 
preserving the organic unity of the programme. The preliminary discussion which 
had just taken place in the Executive Board was only the first stage, for the 
Board and the Director-General still had eighteen months before the next session 
of the General Conference in which to produce a draft programme and budget 
likely to win unanimous approval. 

Regarding the execution of the current programme, the Executive Board had 
to take several decisions, of which we shall here mention only the most impor- 
tant. 

The Government of the United Arab Republic (Province of Egypt) recently 
expressed the desire to obtain, through the agency of Unesco, large-scale financial, 
scientific and technical assistance with a view to the preservation of the monu- 
ments of Nubia, destined to disappear, by submersion, as a result of the construc- 
tion of the Aswan High Dam. This.is not a new question for Unesco; since 1956, 
the Documentation and Study: Centre for the History of the Art and Civilization 
of Ancient Egypt, established by the Egyptian Government with the Organiza- 
ion’s aid, has caused considerable work to be carried out, as part of the Programme 
of Participation in the Activities.of Member States and with the help of Unesco 
experts, on surveys and studies comcerning the monuments of Nubia, especially 
the celebrated temple of Abu Simbel,! Missions Sieowy a ae 
Unesco, together with equipment, during the current year. 

The decision of the. Government, of the United: Arab. Republic #o-undertake 
the construction of the Aswan High Dam before the end of 1959 renders the prob- 
lem of the temples and monuments situated in this region, and destined to be 
permanently submerged by the waters of the Nile, an extremely urgent one. The 
international action contemplated involves, first, work for the completion of the 
surveys and documentation concerning the monuments destined to disappear; 
secondly, intensive archaeological excavation in the region to be submerged; 
thirdly, the transport of the monuments capable of being removed to safety; 
and finally, measures to. preserve, on the spot, such monuments as cannot be 
removed. The Egyptian authorities are determined to contribute, so far as they 


1. See page 239. 
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can, to the execution of this vast programme; but they appeal, through Unesco, 
for the technical and financial co-operation of the other nations, to which they 
are prepared to offer as a counterpart a large proportion of the objects found on 
the unexplored sites, and even, by arrangement, entire monuments. 

Pending the submission to it of a detailed plan of action, the Executive Board 
authorized the Director-General to signify Unesco’s agreement, in principle, 
to the proposals of the Government of the United Arab Republic. Certain preli- 
minary steps will be taken during the summer; ¢.g., the convening at Cairo of a 
committee of experts for the preparation of a work programme, and the organiz- 
ing of a mission for the making of a photogrammetric survey of the region to 
be excavated. If these steps involve expenditure exceeding the resources of the 
budget approved for the present financial year, the Director-General may have 
recourse to the Special Account, which is reserved for the voluntary contri- 
butions of Member ,States and into which Brazil has ‘already paid a sum 
of $12,800. 

Readers will remember that the General Conference decided last year to 
organize, in 1960, an intergovernmental conference to study the problems raised 
by the possible operation of international oceanographic research and training 
vessels and by the initiation of a programme of international research and 
training in the marine sciences. The Executive Board authorized the Director- 
General to accept the Danish authorities’ offer for the conference to be held 
in Denmark. A meeting of some twenty experts, to take place next September or 
October, after the Oceanographic Congress in New York, will make it possible to 
prepare a detailed agenda for the conference. 

Another question which the Board had to resolve was that of Unesco’s parti- 
cipation in the commemoration of anniversaries of great men in the fields of edu- 
cation, science and culture. This year, the Organization will take part in the 
commemoration of the centenary of Anton Chekhov; next year, it will confer 
its patronage on the cultural events to be arranged in Poland to mark the 150th 
anniversary of the birth of Frédéric Chopin. Further, the Director-General will 
recommend to Member States concerned that a symposium be arranged to mark 
the hundredth anniversary of the publication of the first edition of Charles Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. Lastly, {Unesco {will recommend to its Member States the 
commemoration of the anniversaries of Friedrich von Schiller, Alexander von 
Humboldt, Pierre Janet, Henri Bergson, Joseph Haydn and Shalon Aleichem 
and will itself take part in these commemorative activities by disseminating 
press articles, filmstrips and sound recordings. 

The Executive Board also had to elect the twelve States entitled to designate 
a representative, for a new two-year period, to the Intergovernmental Advisory 
Committee responsible for advising the Director-General on the organization and 
implementation of the Major Project on the Extension of Primary Education in 
Latin America. The Board chose the following countries: Argentina, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Ecuador, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Paraguay, 
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Peru and the United States of America. It is proposed to hold the next meeting 
of the Committee in January 1960. 

The Board noted with satisfaction that Unesco’s co-operation with the United 
Nations, the other Specialized Agencies and the International Atomic Energy 
Agency was becoming ever closer. It was given further proof of this: the promis- 
ing start of the Organization’s collaboration with the new Economic Commission 
for Africa; its participation in the execution of projects in the International 
Atomic Energy Agency’s programme; the concerted action by Unesco and the 
International Labour Organisation in the preparation of a draft international 
agreement on the protection of certain rights of performers, recorders and broad- 
casters (‘neighbouring’ rights to copyright); and exchange of views with the United 
Nations Secretariat on the question of the peaceful use of outer space. 

A further instance of this co-operation between the United Nations Speciali- 
zed Agencies is to be found in the implementation of the Expanded Programme of 
Technical Assistance: this year, a sum of $4,800,000 has been allocated to Unesco 
in order that it may organize missions of experts and seminars, dispatch educa- 
tional and scientific material, and grant fellowships. 

The United Nations Special Fund, which began to operate on 1 January is a 
new expansion of international aid for the economic development of under- 
developed countries. The fund has the precise object of helping to finance, over a 
certain period, national or regional enterprises whose success is calculated to 
facilitate, in the future, large-scale capital investment (national or foreign, public 
or private). Here, too, account has been taken of the services which Unesco could 
render; as a start, the governing council of the fund has asked the Organization 
to ensure the efficient execution—within four years—of the Middle. East Techni- 
cal University (Ankara) project, and for that purpose it has placed $1,500,000 at 
Unesco’s disposal. 

The Executive Board also had to consider certain administrative and financial 
questions. It took several decisions concerning, in particular: the effect on 
Unesco’s budget of the change in the exchange rate of the French franc; the 
financing of the expenditure necessary for the completion of the Headquarters; 
staff salaries; and living accommodation for staff members employed at Head- 
quarters. 

Having learnt that the library of the Brazilian Centre for Physics Research 
had been completely destroyed by fire, and recognizing the unique role played 
by that institution in Latin America in the field of nuclear physics and higher 
mathematics; the Board appealed to Member States, intergovernmental and non- 
governmental organizations, universities and institutes of higher learning to help 
the Brazilian Centre to reconstitute its library. The Director-General was invited 
to take the necessary steps enabling Unesco to help in the library’s reconstitution. 


1. An article on Unesco’s co-operation with the Special Fund will be published in the next 
issue of Unesco Chronicle. 
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- Lastly, mention should be made of the visits paid to the Board, during this 
session, by H.R.H. Prince Moulay Hassan,! by H.E. General José Saul Guerrero 
Rosales, Acting Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Ibero-American 
Bureau of Education, in the company of Mr. Carlos Lacalle, Secretary-General ; 
and by Mr. B. Patnaik, whose generosity made it possible to create the Kalinga 
Prize for the popularization of science. The Board will meet in. November next 
and in the spring of 1960. It has accepted an invitation from the Government of 
the United Kingdom to pay an official visit to London at the end of the latter 
(1960) session. 


1. See page 247. 
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The in-service training of teachers 
in Latin America 


International co-operation in the field of education has so far been concerned with important 
though general problems, or with technical assistance to particular countries. Unesco’s major 
project No, 1 on the extension of primary education in Latin America means a new and 
important step forward in international work for peace and understanding between the peoples. 

One-half of Latin America’s children of school age are so far deprived of primary education. 
Measures concerning the pre-service and in-service training of teachers are obviously among 
those required to remedy this situation. Recently, a group of some 40 experts from 20 Ame- 
rican countries, and the representatives of some of the most important international organi- 
zations dealing with the teaching profession, met in Montevideo, in order to study, within the 
framework of the major project, problems relating to the in-service training of teachers, 

The experts who attended this seminar, convened jointly by the Government of Uruguay and 
Unesco, adopted a series of recommendations which were preceded by a declaration on the 
need for in-service teacher training, its aims and general scope. Although this work assumes a 
regional character, it must be remembered that similar problemis exist in other parts of the 
world and that remedies must also be found for comparable situations. 

We are therefore giving below the text of the statement approved in Montevideo. 


The teaching profession is one of those in which continuing and all-round 
training is most required. Teachers have to keep themselves constantly abreast 
of the rapid changes that take place in society and that call for frequent adjust- 
ment of the educational system, and also of developments in science and educa- 
tion and in teaching methods. The zeal for improving their qualifications should 
be fostered while teachers are undergoing training, to ensure that they keep this 
need constantly before them throughout their careers and take regular courses 
of in-service training. The high proportion of unqualified teachers in most coun- 
tries of the region calls for the institution of regular courses for them. The train- 
ing of specialists in the various fields of education is a further requirement 
that must be met if the aims of Unesco’s Major Project No. 1 on the extension 
and improvement of primary education in Latin America are to be attained. 
Pre-service and in-service training, although separate stages, are both designed 
to make the teacher efficient—or more efficient—in his work. The former pro- 
vides the cultural background and technical qualifications needed to give pros- 
pective teachers authority and confidence. The latter meets the need of both 
certificated and uncertificated teachers to keep their teaching principles and 
methods constantly up to date. The problem of uncertificated teachers (averaging 
46 per cent of the total numberof teachers in the countries affected) is one of 
the most serious problems facing Latin American education. It is imperative to 
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provide training for them, as the quality of education depends on the efficiency 
of teachers. Furthermore, the planning and specialization of educational services, 
and other pressing problems facing State schools today, require the training 
of appropriate staff for the purpose, and place teacher training in a new setting. 
Identical principles should be followed in these various activities. 

The secret of efficient teaching lies not merely in the mastery of teaching 
methods. Educational work means, first and foremost, helping pupils to develop 
and become well-adjusted members of society; it means all-round development of 
character, and not simply assimilation of knowledge. The child is the chief actor 
in his own education. The teacher needs to bring, to the task of educating him, 
both. knowledge and a full and constantly developing personality. In-service 
training, both in theory and in practice, should be an all-round process, compri- 
sing the cultivation of the teacher’s personality, the broadening of his cultural 
background, and the improvement of his professional techniques. The content 
of education draws its vitality from the personality of the teacher. Training 
courses must therefore include all fields convered by education—the teaching 
process, guidance of pupils as regards all aspects of their unfolding personality, 
encouragement and leadership in improving the social environment; this means, 
in short, education both in and outside the school. The teacher must therefore 
have knowledge and know how to impart it, and must know his pupils and their 
social background and the aim of the teaching he provides. 

‘In-service teacher training should be regarded not as a system of meticulous, 
detailed instructions which inhibit rather than foster the teacher’s creative activity, 
but as an impetus and opportunity for self-improvement, with a view to ensuring, 
that he contributes as effectively as possible towards the life of the country in 
the particular field in which he is called upon to serve. Likewise, it should not 
be based on hard and fast doctrine, however excellent this may be, since it is 
felt that, although each country has its own particular educational legislation, 
a spirit of tolerance should be fostered in teachers so as to ensure creative free- 
dom in all aspects of their work. 

In rural areas, the teacher is likely to suffer from intellectual isolation, which 
may hamper his educational work; this situation should be given serious conside- 
ration in teacher training. with a view to making schools more progressive 
Indeed, it is essential for teachers to keep abreast of cultural and educational 
developments, if they are to fulfil their function of guiding and encouraging the 
activities of the community, in which they work. 

In measuring the positive results of an undertaking on such a scale, the tea- 
cher can feel personal satisfaction in his work and its success and observe how 
his efforts to promote social progress in his locality give him greater personal 
stature and a wide measure of influence, as he acquires prestige among the pupils’ 
parents and in the community as a whole. However, this whole-hearted effort 
on the part of the teacher, and the satisfaction, confidence and enthusiasm he 
feels in his mission must, in the last resort, be based on the knowledge that his 
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financial . status, his security of tenure and his political freedom are legally 
guaranteed. The promise of a career resting on the firm foundation of social 
and economic security is a most important aspect of teacher training. 

Regular salary increases, in times like the present when prices are constantly 
fluctuating, the development of teachers’ associations, the adoption of legal 
provisions governing the teaching profession, and the recognition of teachers’ 
responsibilities as leaders of community life, are all instrumental in raising the sta- 
tus of teachers. These matters depend on society, the State and the teachers them- 
selves, and give added urgency to the problem of teachers’ in-service training. 
The integrity of the teacher serves as an example in any school; but. this factor 
counts for even more where the absence of other leaders makes him one of the 
most vital forces in the life of the community. However, while keeping in close 
touch with the people among whom he lives and giving them his assistance, he 
should avoid the ever-present danger of passively merging into his surroundings, 

Negative attitudes on the part of teachers should be broken down. During 
their training period and while they are in service, the creative aspect of their 
work should be stressed and a mechanical approach should be discouraged as 
valueless. Teaching is not a routine matter, nor is it ‘improvisation’. It must 
always observe, and draw strength from, the basic principles of life and morality 
and it is bound up with the development of the local community and the ideals of 
the nation as a whole. The teacher must not abuse his profession by becoming 
authoritarian, dogmatic, self-opinionated, pedantic and disciplinarian, etc., either 
in his actual teaching or in his relations with other people. Nothing can be more 
damaging to social work than such attitudes on the part of teachers. They provoke 
stubborn resistance, weaken the teacher’s influence and detract from his work. 
On the other hand, if parents and the general public and various special groups 
try to put the wrong kind of pressure on the teacher, his work will be hampered 
and his initiative stifled. Other factors militating against the teacher’s effectiveness 
are intolerance or laziness on his part with the pupils, a bad example in his 
private life, and scepticism which makes him lose faith in his work and all 
desire to do better. 

It behoves the teacher to understand and appreciate universal cultural values 
and the form which they take in each country; and to grasp the far-reaching 
changes taking place in the world today, and their repercussions on education. 
The aims of school education cannot be understood without reference to the 
main trends of present-day thought and their close connexion with society’s 
efforts to achieve an ever higher level of cultural and economic development. 
The teacher should have a deep-rooted belief in the value and dignity of the indi- 
vidual, according to the democratic conception of life which the teacher should 
uphold in his work, thus helping to keep alive the great tradition of democratic 
freedom. In teaching about the cultural values and achievements of America, 
the educator should foster mutual understanding between the different peoples 
of this continent, stressing their unity and their special contribution to world 
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culture. The school must serve as an instrument for inculcating the principles 
of democracy, in its political and economic aspects and as a way of life. 

Teacher training should therefore serve the twofold purpose of imparting 
general culture and providing specialized training, so as to keep students intellec- 
tually alert as human beings, citizens and teachers. General culture is, moreover, 
necessary if the most is to be made of specialized training. The general aim put- 
sued should be to inculcate in the teacher the habit of ‘doing’ as well as ‘think- 
ing’. One without the other would be valueless. Practical work always meatis 
the application of certain theories, the translation of principles into action. It is 
important to foster a scientific outlook in teachers, and to encourage them to 
engage in research on educational phenomena and their causes, drawing upon 
their own observation and thinking along their own lines. The content of the 
training course is a body of knowledge and incentives calculated to develop the 
spirit of initiative, observation, objectivity and precision as basic intellectual 
requirements inseparable from that spirit of responsibility and co-operation in 
work and day-to-day living in which character is expressed. 

The teacher likewise constantly needs to improve his professional standards 
so that he can organize his school work with a view to the attainment of specific 
objects—the evaluation of pupils’ progress, critical assessment and revision of 
syllabuses and curricula, and the correct employment of new educational tech- 
niques and teaching aids. 

But the improvement of the teacher’s professional standards and methods 
should not have an exclusively practical, circumscribed and short-term aim; it 
must have an enduring value. His techniques and methods must stem from a 
clear, firm grasp of the ultimate purpose of educational work, of the cultural 
values on which it is based and of the social setting in which it is carried out. 

Education by itself cannot solve the various problems facing the community; 
but it has an important part to play in this field, e.g., by drawing attention to 
local needs and suggesting certain ways of dealing with them. In-service teacher 
training should be concerned with the teacher’s role in community life, help 
him to study the community’s natural resources and equip him ‘for ‘his 
contribution towards meeting the needs of economic development. 

An essential part of teacher training is the study of the relationship between 
the school and the community it serves, for this relationship determines the extent 
of the school’s influence on society. An isolated school is ineffectual; only by 
bringing its work into line with the vital needs of the community can any 
school be of value. When the teacher is capable of serving as a link between the 
two, and of kindling in the members of the community genuine interest in those 
matters on which its own progress depends, he rises above the ordinary level 
and becomes a force for progress in society. In-service teacher training should 
develop his capacity for useful research ahd studies designed to improve the work 
of the school and the welfare of the community. 
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The work of the Documentation 
and Study Centre on ancient. Egypt’ 


Ever since 1955 and under the doubly helpful protection of Maat, the goddess 
of exactitude and equilibrium worshipped by the ancient Egyptians,* the Docu- 
mentation and Study Centre for the History of the Art and Civilizatiom: of 
Ancient Egypt has been functioning in Cairo as a body created by the government 
of this province of the United Arab Republic in co-operation with Unesco. 

As its name indicates, the centre was created with the purpose of;uniting all 
the services required for research concerning the great works of one of the most 
important periods of history and, in addition, to constitute a source of docu- 
mentation on Egyptology as a whole. 


The Submerged Temples 


In general, the activities of an institution such as this one are seldom noticed by 
the public. The services it renders and the fruit of the constant work of its scholars 
and scientists are known most of the time only to specialists—historians and 
archaeologists—that is, in circles which are both world-wide and yet very limited. 
It is very rare that the public has the opportunity to appreciate the inestimable 
value of cultural bodies of this nature. This would probably be the case of the 
Cairo Documentation and Study Centre if it were not for an extraordinary situa- 
tion, the result of technological and social progress, which has focused a dramatic 
spotlight upon the task pursued there for several years. 

One of the ideas today exerting the greatest influence upon. the will of peoples 
is that the material foundations of life—social and economic organization, 
welfare, etc.—improve in proportion to the possibilities offered. by science and 
modern technology. 

Another of these guiding principles lays down, as an essential condition for 
the development of a nation, the need to harmonize material progress and the 
spiritual life of society. But such am intention, considering the effort required and 
the considerable amount of resources involved, imposes duties and sacrifices. 


1. The information contained in this article has been drawn from the bulletin published by 
the United Arab Republic Delegation to Unesco (59 pp., in French, numerous illustrations). 

2. The emblem of the centre is an image of Maat, ‘goddess of exactitude and equilibrium, 
protecting documentation’. 
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No Potoeneinain i s0Ce serene progress more clearly than the problem 
the authorities at Cairo had to face in order to remedy the sterility of huge 
Feit ch a end by a network of dams and canals. 

_ Obviously, this means that huge stretches of land will be flooded. In particular, 
le building of the big Aswan Dam (bad el Aali) will mean: the submerging of 
the colossal monuments of Abu Simbel which are among the loftiest expressions 
of the culture of ancient Egypt and whose historic and artistic value cannot even 
be calculated. Erected in the past as fabulous testimonials to faith and the immor- 
tality of the mind, the gigantic images of Rameses II and the great sentinels of 
temples of the Queen, with their neighbouring hieroglyphics and bas-reliefs, 
will continue nevertheless to carry out their ancient mission, but under a new 
form: thanks to the waters which will swirl over them, the parched earth of what 
is now, barren soil will become a source of wealth and of life. And so legends are 

Without modern methods and without the aid of the technical facilities of the 
centre, photographs and descriptions of these monuments certainly could have 
been preserved, but such documentation would not have been as accurate and 
precise as the studies now being prepared. At the beginning of September 1955, 
Egyptian authorities and Unesco experts chose as their first task the site of Abu 
Simbel, the biggest in the entire region destined to be flooded. Abu Simbel lies 
some 25 miles to the north of the Sudanese border upon high ground which is 
safe from the waters of a first dam rising 394 feet above sea level. But, once the 
dam now planned has been constructed, all of Nubia will become an immense lake 
at 600 feet above sea level and, therefore, covering all the temples and statues. 

Since then, and always with Unesco co-operation, various missions have also 
worked in the temples of Debod and Kalabcha. Due to the methods they used 
and the instruments at their disposal, they were able to carry out very quickly 
important archaeological and epigraphical tracings and copies. For this delicate 
task, teams of specialists were equipped with the apparatus they needed to perform 
laboratory work and all the many and painstaking tasks demanded by photo- 
grammetrical reproductions, castings, architectonic calculations, the copying 
and the interpretation of inscriptions, the tracing of Coptic paintings, which, 
in some cases, covered engravings from the days of the Pharaohs, the facsimile 
reproduction of writing on walls, etc. Operating at first in temporary quarters 
(while awaiting the completion of the modern building where it is now housed), 
the centre has devoted itself completely since its creation to assembling this 
vast and complex documentation which will later give historians a precise picture 
of the great works which are to be submerged. - 


Building and Equipment 


The building now housing the Documentation and Study Centre on ancient 
Egypt is a modern structure standing three storeys high. It lies a short distance 
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from the Nile and faces the premises of the Antiquities Service. The ground floor 
is occupied by a sales office selling publications, photographs, reproductions, 
etc.; several air-conditioned rooms for the preservation of photographs and 
negatives are also on this floor as well as the studios producing models and repro» 
ductions. The first floor is used. for administration (the. offices of the directors, 
the secretariat and a council room) and for public meetings. A large conference hall 
can be used for congresses, international symposia and even scientific. exhibi- 
tions or cultural events. On the second floor are to be found all the technical 
facilities: four photographic laboratories, a photo studio, rooms for draughtsmen, 
archives, etc. Finally, the third floor is destined for the. scientific staff: offices 
for teams of Egyptologists, archives, scientific documentation and libraries. 

Unesco has collaborated very closely with the centre in acquiring the apparatus 
and the instruments required by its laboratories, It has acted as an intermediary 
for many purchases and it has even supplied some equipment directly, for example, 
two electric generators, one of them built especially for the centre to meet its 
own working and climatic conditions, Work in the field at the monuments requires 
complete self-sufficiency in electric current. 


Organization and Operation of the Centre 


As we have already stated, the centre is an Egyptian body founded in co-operation 
with Unesco and its operation is the responsibility of the Ministry of Culture of 
the Egyptian Province of the United Arab Republic. Unesco, through a decision 
reaffirmed by its General Conference, offers permanent aid to the centre by 
supplying it with experts and specialized scientific equipment and also by placing at 
its disposal fellowships destined for technicians. 

The management of the centre is in the hands of a board of directors, in which 
an adviser represents Unesco and co-operates with the centre’s chief adminis- 
trator. The operations of the centre are carried out by three main sections: scienti- 

The Scientific Section prepares the preliminary work of missions by obtaining 
for them all information already published or available in archives. In the field, 
it is also the archaeologists and philologists of this section who co-operate with 
specialists responsible for a specific programme of tracings and copying. They 
follow up the execution of photographic work and they handle the daily regis- 
tering of photos. It is also their job to establish index cards and to classify the 
results of each mission. 

The Technical Section mainly has the job of taking care of all the details, 
depending upon the requirements of the programme, which must accompany 
copies and descriptions, Its staff therefore includes photographers, architects, 
draughtsmen and specialists in casting. During field operations, architects draw 
up plans of monuments with cross-sections and elevations, sketches of columns, 
etc. They also help specialists in photogrammetry in triangulation and in taking 
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photographs. Generally speaking, all the technicians in this section are called 
upon to collaborate in the same tasks. 

Photography and photogrammetry are among the best examples of this colla- 
boration. Art photography can be content with bringing out the forms of a statue, 
a bas-relief or a building; in this case, the determining factor is the aesthetic 
impression provided. But photos can also be used for purely technical and archaeo- 
logical purposes. Here, the camera no longer obeys mere criteria of artistic beauty. 
The photographer must work with the help of an archaeologist and an architect 
because the interplay of light and shadow, so welcome in an art photo, must be 
avoided here. Otherwise, the photo would eliminate or diminish depth by exag- 
gerating or transforming profiles and reliefs—which would amount to a distortion 
of archaeological truth in its strictest sense. 

Architects also need new photographic techniques to be able to make exact 
plans of a monument without losing the details of various architectonic factors. 
This is why photogrammetry is an essential technique among the methods used 
by bodies such as the Cairo centre. In the past, when the plans and architectonic 
design of an ancient monument had to be drawn, a great many details of wear, 
curves, etc., remained unnoticed, especially in the case of large-scale monuments. 
Then, too, there was always the factor of unconscious subjective interpretation 
by the architect or the draughtsman; the most experienced technician just cannot 
avoid a certain amount of stylization. But the contour lines of photogrammetry 
offer a mathematical reproduction of a monument and help in its analysis. Occa- 
sionally, they even reveal a few irregularities in detail which had been hitherto 
unsuspected. 

These are only a few of the numerous services rendered to modern archacolo- 
gical studies by this system of stereoscopic photography carried out with a photo- 
theodolite once the corresponding calculations of triangulation have been made. 
The system has been used for some forty years in aerial photos employed in making 
maps. It was first introduced into the study of ancient monuments in 1943 and 
the Cairo centre has been using it regularly in its work for the past three years, 
following a conclusive experiment carried out at Abu Simbel itself by a mission 
of the Geographical Institute of France. 

With the help of this photogrammetric technique which produces extremely 
accurate images, it will be possible not only to make reproductions (models, 
castings, etc.), as accurately as possible but also, from the viewpoint of science and 
the history of art forms or techniques, to study certain constant factors in Egyptian 
architecture. It may well be that previously undetected architectural laws will be 
discovered and that new light will be shed upon the techniques used by sculptors. 
For example, the contour lines taken in profile on the face of the north-west 
Osiris-like colossus (24 feet tall) in the interior courtyard of the great temple 


.of Abu Simbel and those taken from the profile of the face of the southern colossus 


(65 feet tall) on the facade, show strikingly identical characteristics and even 
fascinating similarities in the cartilage of the nose. 
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In addition to this work, we must also mention the patient, scholarly task of 
the epigraphists who copy, interpret and translate inscriptions. Draughtsmen and 
photographers collaborate in this work. The copying of painting is also done by 
specialists because colour photography, despite its valuable approximate contri- 
bution, is not yet able to offer a faithful image of the most delicate shadings, 
Painters work in close collaboration with archaeologists because Christian painte 
ings often hide inscriptions and reliefs from the era of the Pharaohs. 

The centre has a scientific distribution and information service with the 
task of publishing a news bulletin and making its field work known. Finally 
an administrative section is obviously necessary for a body of this nature; if 
includes a sales service which accepts orders from Egyptologists in all countries 
and supplies them with available documents. This documentation can be paid 
for through the very practical means of Unesco Book Coupons. 

To complete its present facilities, the centre has begun the construction of an 
‘Awama’ boat, specially designed to house its field crews as well as workrooms, 
laboratories and storerooms. 

Once its most urgent tasks have been completed, the centre will continue its 
activities in the vast realm of archaeological research. It is already of extreme 
importance for anyone seeking knowledge of ancient Egypt. Through the centre, 
we are learning more of the history of one of the regions where the human mind 
displayed its creative powers to the greatest extent. In addition, if this body did 
not exist or if it had not been able to rely upon the resources of modern techniques, 
little or nothing would remain tomorrow in the memory of man of the great 
monuments which the waters of a dam are going to cover so that the needs of 
an entire people may be satisfied. But, thanks to the documents of the centre, 
the cultural heritage of mankind will continue to preserve something of the splen- 
dour of these magnificent works while, under the waters of a man-made lake, 
the submerged temples and statues will continue their ancient mission: to perpe- 
tuate life by nourishing the old soil of this land of Egypt and thus rejuvenating 
the creative powers of its people. 
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At the invitation of the French Government, an international symposium on ‘Atomic Energy 
and its Educational Problems’ will be held from 6 to 10 July at the Saclay Centre for Nuclear 
Studies, under the joint auspices of Unesco and the International Atomic Energy Agency. This 
is not the first time Unesco has taken an interest in the problems raised by the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. Last year, for example, a meeting of experts on the social, moral and cultural 
implications of these uses took place at Unesco Headquarters. Among the 23 experts who atten- 
ded that meeting were physicists, sociologists, psychologists, educators, anthropologists, lawyers, 
science writers and administrators. The report to the Director-General—the text of which has 
just been published—includes an important chapter on the task of educating public opinion. 
Relevant extracts of this report are reproduced here, + 


It would be difficult to find a subject in which there is greater confusion in the 
public than.of nuclear energy: The fears and anxieties of world destruction, genetic 
damage to offspring, pollution of food and water supplies; the attitudes of awe 
before the ‘magical’ nature of the phenomenon; the unbounded hopes regarding 
its potential for the future, etc. Some of the attitudes may be rational, others 
irrational; there is indeed something to fear but the fears are often exaggerated. 
One of the major difficulties for the public lies in their uncertainty regarding the 
facts because “the doctors disagree’: the predictions made by one scientist are 
contradicted by another. In some cases the discrepancies in expert opinion may 
not in fact be very great, but they may appear to be so to a public that has no 
basis for judgement. Difficult though it will undoubtedly be to establish any 
agreement among authoritative scientists, it seems absolutely imperative to make 
the attempt. In many cases there will be no consensus of opinion; that, too, must 
be made clear, so that the exact nature and extent of the discrepancies may be 
understood. The public should be educated to an understanding that, very often, 
science rests upon probability, and that absolute dogmatic statements about degrees 
of danger or lack of danger are not be to expected. In any case, knowledge that 
there is danger can be helpful rather than harmful if people have an accurate 
knowledge of its real character instead of trusting to their imagination. The same 
holds true for hopes regarding future benefits; here, too, realism is needed. 

For all these reasons, it would be useful to seek ways of producing agreement 


among experts on a certain number of points. This might be accomplished in 


1. See also Unesco Chronicle, July 1958, Vol. IV, No. 7, p. 214. 
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part by assembling committees of experts through the offices of various non- 
governmental organizations such as the International Council of Scientific Unions. 
An attempt should be made to determine the points of general agreement, and 
also those of disagreement, controversy and lack of knowledge. 

The educational task will clearly differ according to the public for whom it 
is intended. Many such publics can be distinguished—children, schoolteachers at 
various levels and differing in the number of years that have elapsed since their 
original training, students in science and technology, responsible élites including 
legislators and political leaders, industrialists, trade unionists, scientists themselves, 
and the general public. While all of these audiences should be considered in 
any general educational programme, it is especially urged that Unesco should 
undertake the educational task directed to the general public, and that it should 
also pay special attention to the needs of schoolteachers, who obviously play such 
a decisive part in preparing children to live in the nuclear age, 

Information on the attitudes and opinions of the general public, as well as of 
specialized groups, is needed as a background for any educational programme 
designed to reduce anxiety and give reassurance to people who are not certain 
what to expect, what they should legitimately fear, and from whom they may 
hope to have some enlightement. A good deal of research has already been 
carried out on this aspect of the problem, but much of it has not been published, 
nor has it yet been assembled and critically analysed. 

Therefore it would be useful that Unesco encourage and support studies con- 
ducted among the general publicas well as with special groups such as youth, scien- 
tists and teachers. As a first step, data already collected on public opinion, 
although for the most part not published, could be centralized and carefully 
examined. 

On the question of public opinion, it is perhaps natural to think first of those 
who control the content of the mass media, and who therefore appear to have a 
special part to play in the moulding of opinion. These include journalists, 
owners of newspapers, editors, and particularly headline writers—who can give 
to stories a sensational slant which the details do not always warrant—and 
all those involved in the other mass media. It is to be expected that such persons 
will often be most concefned with producing what will interest their audiences, and 
this may not always be the same as that which would allay anxieties or add to 
real information. Even with the best will in the world, the task of journalists 
and writers for other mass media is not an easy one, since the complicated 
facts regarding nuclear energy are difficult to describe in terms understandable by 
amass audience. Many attempts have been made to train science writers whose 
task it is to handle materials in this area, for example, by the schools of journ- 
alism ‘in certain large universities, by the International Press Institute, and by 
other organizations. However, much remains to be done. 

Unesco could arrange to hold seminars for members of the staffs of mass media 
organizations concerned with the dissemination of materials related to the peace- 
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ful uses of nuclear energy. These should include professional staff, persons who 
have responsibility for writing and preparing materials, and those who hold 
in the use of nuclear energy should be brought more systematically to the attention 
of those who occupy key positions in the furtherance of its peaceful applications. 
Because of their important positions, such persons have a special responsibility 
towards the formation of public opinion in this field. 

Other seminars should be organized to include scientists and administrators 
from nuclear energy agencies, governments, legislatures, universities, research 
institutes and other bodies concerned with the peaceful application of nuclear 
energy. Unesco could consult with appropriate non-governmental organizations 
in the field of education on effective means for keeping teachers continuously 
informed on contemporary developments in this application. Provisions should 
be made for bringing up to date those teachers whose scientific training was ob- 
tained some years ago. Special attention should te given'te, Sheen countries 
which have less adequate provisions for teacher training. 

Governments, and also the various organizations within a nation that are 
influenced by governments, have a special responsibility for producing the kind 
of material required to keep the public informed on new developments, and 
for seeing that it reaches the public in an effective fashion. This is a complex task, 
since it is seen as referring not only to the dissemination of information as such, 
but as contributing to the development of such attitudes as constitute an indis- 
pensable preliminary to using nuclear energy peacefully, in the best interests of 
the people concerned, and with due regard to the social and moral consequences 
for the population as a whole. 

In conclusion, the experts recommend that Unesco encourage and. assist 
Member States and non-governmental organizations in bringing appropriate 
materials to the attention of the general public in the most effective and imagina- 
tive fashion. In the preparation of such materials, the intention should be not 
only to present correct and useful information, but also to help in the development 
of a more healthy social and psychological outlook, and in the cultivation of 
attitudes and values appropriate to a world in which the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy are beginning to play an increasingly important part. 








Merocco and Unesco 


On the afternoon of 4 June, His Royal Highness Prince Moulay Hassan visited 
Unesco Headquarters, where he was received by Unesco’s Executive Board. 
In his speech of welcome on this. occasion Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, Chairman of 
the Board, thanked the Prince on the Board’s behalf for his interest in Unesco’s 
work, and spoke of the close association between Morocco and the Organization. 
Morocco had joined Unesco in 1956; in 1957 a programme of Technical Assis- 
tance in the field of fundamental education was started in Morocco, and the 
Moroccan National Commission established. In January 1958, the first regional 
conference of Arab National Commissions was held in Fez, and His Majesty 
King Mohammed V had graciously consented to open it. Since that time, 
Morocco had taken a very active part in the implementation of two of Unesco’s 
major projects—those concerned with the arid zones and with the development 
of understanding between the Eastern and Western worlds. In conclusion, 
Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, after enumerating the various activities in which Morocco 
and Unesco had been especially closely associated, said how much his colleagues 
on the Executive Board appreciated the presence among them, as fellow-mem- 
ber, of His Excellency Mr. Mohamed El Fasi. 

The Prince replied as follows: 

‘It is an honour for Moroceo and a great privilege for me that I should be 
visiting this international body as the envoy of His Majesty Mohammed V, 
King of Morocco, and of his people as a whole. I am particularly pleased because 
it gives me an opportunity to thank you all, ladies and gentlemen, for the signal 
tribute you have paid to my country. 

‘Indeed, Morocco had been a member of the Organization barely two years 
before it had the honour of designating a representative on the Executive Board. 
At the same time I should like to say that the consideration you have shown to 
Morocco was in fact a simple response to numerous gestures and tokens of 
interest from our side, of which I shall mention only the most spectacular and the 
most transparently sincere—the decision of the King of Morocco to preside in 
person over the Conference of Arab National Commissions in Fez. It is not, 
you will agree, really surprising that Morocco, a country of Arab culture and 
civilization, should attach so much importance to everything bound up with 
spiritual and intellectual development. 
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- ‘Ttienot surprising; for it was thanks to the Arab countries as a whole and more 
, perhaps, to Morocco that Western civilization was able during the 
Middle: Agie~the ‘age: of the ‘burin, of ‘unspectacelar ‘bet infinitely 
sound and solid work—to profit from the legacy of the great philosophies of the 
Middle East. We Arabs had the privilege of handing down to you, amongst other 
things, Socratic wisdom, Platonic philosophy and the entire Ptolemaic system. 
_ ‘Nor have we confined ourselves to this role of an “intellectual channel”. We 
have brought to mankind our own specific and original contribution of genius 
and culture. Thus, when it comes to citing the names of the world’s greatest 
thinkers, we can boast of such men as Farabi, Avicenna and Averroes, to mention 
but a few. 

‘In this century of ours, it is a mistake to maintain that matter is something 
which will lead to the disappearance of the world. It would; in my view, be to 
set at naught the whole of mankind, its efforts, its labours and its vigils if we were 
suddenly to discount man’s discoveries—and, above all, his power—at the very 
moment when the human spirit, a frail but, as Pascal called it, a thinking reed, 
has succeeded through intelligence in harnessing the great forces of nature. 

‘On the contrary: matter can, by enabling us to engage in rivalry with each 
other, provide a remarkable field for “emulation” in the best sense of the word. 
It can permit us to demonstrate, day by day, not only man’s mastery over material 
forces, but also his intelligence, his wisdom and_-his specifically human qualities— 
each of us being henceforth called upon to toil unremittingly in order to raise 
the standard of life of our fellow men and give to them and their descendants, in 
this ever more densely populated world of ours, all possible grounds for hope. 
The fact that we all share this conviction gives us access, I .hink, to the only 
domain in which distinctions between large countries and small, between dif- 
ferent blocs and races and religions, cease to exist. All men, the world over, dwell 
in the mansion of God; everywhere, therefore, opportunity awaits those who 
wish to strive for the common weal of mankind. 

‘My country, for its part, has no ambition other than to fulfil the mission 
entrusted to it by its geographical position and historical vocation—to serve 
all civilization and all mankind, by forging historical and spiritual bonds between 
two cultures, and linking them by ties of friendship.’ 














News of the Secretariat 


EDUCATION 


Seminar on Educational Work among Women 


A seminar on methods and techniques of adult education in international non- 
governmental organizations concerned with women’s interests was held at the 
Maria Grey Training College at Twickenham (United Kingdom), from 5 to 7 
April last. This seminar, organized by Unesco with the help of the United King- 
dom National Commission, was attended by 42 participants, from 15 countries, 
representing 21 organizations. It was presided over by Miss Elizabeth Monkhouse 
(United Kingdom), Tutor in the Extra-Mural Department, University of 
London. 

At a time when rapid social change is universal, none has been more dramatic 
than the change in the status of women. While the pace varies from one country 
to another, women are being called upon ‘increasingly to play an active part in 
national and international life. The quality of their contribution is already high 
but, in this context, organizations catering for women rightly attach importance 
to the education of their members and are giving much thought to.the provision 
of the necessary facilities. The purpose of the Twickenham seminar was to enable 
participating organizations to draw upon one another’s experience in the field 
of adult education (whether they provide it from within their own ranks or use 
the resources of other agencies), to pool their knowledge and to discuss appro- 
priate methods and techniques. 

Adult education is a broad field, including activities so various that they are 
catered for by a diversity of institutions. On the one hand there are official bodies, 
catering for adults as well as for younger members of the community. The State, 
local authorities, universities, especially popular universities where these exist, 
all make provision, as also do public libraries, museums and audio-visual ptoduc- 
tion and distribution centres. On the other hand there are voluntary organiza- 
tions existing wholly or partly to provide education in various forms. Clubs, 
parents’ associations, community interest groups, study circles and adult educa- 
tional bodies, all have something to offer. In the field of international education 
an important part is played by the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies, 
by Unesco itself and by the ILO, FAO, WHO, etc., in the’ dissemination of 
information and in the organization of study tours and exchanges. The par- 
ticipants sent by Unesco to Twickenham reviewed the contribution of these 
institutions and examined the ways. in which they could best serve women’s 


It would be futile to attempt to lay down what are suitable methods in a field 
where flexibility is essential. Nevertheless, most of the participants were able to 
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contribute some ideas and to draw others from the wealth of, avail 
able, in the course of discussions bearing more particularly on the f topics: 
traditional methods in adult education, discussion groups, courses based upom 
correspondence, residential education, the use of audio and visual aids and the 
use of active methods. 

In addition, the resources of the press, radio, television and films are now at 
the disposal of many women. Group listening and viewing and the activities of 
film societies have pointed the way to the use of media of great potential value 
in meeting the educational needs of women. Discriminating and guided use of 
such media may lead to the articulation of special needs and to the provision of 
more suitable material for adult educational purposes. 

The programme of the Twickenham seminar was essentially practical and 
technical, combining lectures and demonstrations with discussions. There. is 
every reason to think that this seminar will lead to further useful work in the 
field of educational work among wcmz:n at international, national and also at 
local levels, where so much of the ground-work is done. 


NATURAL SCIENCES 


Training Arid Zone Specialists 


The efforts made by Unesco under its major project No. 2, to organize training 
and refresher courses for specialists in the various disciplines relating to arid 
land research and development, are being actively continued (particularly through 
courses and the granting of fellowships). 

A regional course on microclimatology, jointly organized by the Pakistan 

Service and the Unesco Science Co-operation Office for South 
Asia, will be given this summer at the Geophysical Research Institute, Quetta. 
This course, which will last one month, will comprise.a series of lectures on the 
various aspects of microclimatology in arid zones, and practical work in mea- 
surement and interpretation of microclimatological data. It will be directed by 
Mr. R. O. Slatyer, Land Research and Regional Survey Division, CSIRO, Canberra 
(Australia), with the assistance of Mr. Hoyle, expert of the World Meteorolo- 
gical Organization, and of specialists of the Pakistan Meteorological Service and 
the other appropriate services. It is expected that approximately 15 participants 
from Pakistan and 15 from the neighbouring countries will be invited to attend 
this course, which will be a follow-up, on the regional level, to the symposium 
organized in Canberra in 1956. 

Further, a regional course on the diagnosis, improvement and management of 
salt-affected soils, jointly organized by the Tunisian authorities and the Unesco 
Science Co-operation Office for the Middle East, will be given in Tunis from 
7 September to 3 October 1959, at the premises of the Ecole supérieure d’agri- 
culture. This course, which will be a follow-up to the Teheran symposium on sali- 
nity problems, will likewise consist of a series of lectures and field work. It will 
be placed under the direction of Mr. A. D. Ayers of the Salinity Laboratory, 
Riverside (U.S.A.), assisted by Professor Georges Aubert of the Institut d’ensei- 
gnement et de recherches tropicales, Bondy (France), by Mr. W. R. van Wijk, 
of Wageningen (Netherlands), and by specialists of various Tunisian services. 
Some 15 Tunisian participants will be invited to follow the course, together with 
the same number of participants from other countries in North Africa, the Near 
East and the Middle East. Details regarding the organization of this course were 
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settled at a meeting of the Arid Lands Committee recently set up within the Tuni- 
sian National Commission for Unesco. 


Natural Revegetation in Arid Lands 


A scientist once expressed the view that the main problem of arid zone 

ment in many areas is not a lack of scientific information but a question “of 
proper organization, This seems to be borne out by the results of one of the 
earliest projects supported by the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone Research, 
which works under the auspices of Unesco. 

At its fourth session, in 1952, the Advisory Committee recommended that 
Unesco should support an experiment in natural revegetation in the Adrar region 
of Mauretania. The experiment was proposed by Professor Th. Monod, director 
of the Institut francais d’Afrique noire (Dakar), under whose supervision the 
work was to be carried out, and supported by the International Union of Biolo- 
gical Sciences and the International Union for Conservation of Nature and Natu- 
ral Resources, A substantial grant was given to this institute to permit the enclosure 
of fairly large patches of desert so as to prevent all grazing and human degrada- 
tion. By 1955 seven enclosures covering a total area of 29 hectares had been 
created. The location of the enclosures was chosen on the basis of phytosocio- 
logical and pedological considerations. 

Since then the botanists who are responsible for this project have studied the 
surprising development of natural revegetation, and the annual reports on the 
reappearance of certain species and the increase of vegetal productivity have been 
most encouraging. There has also been a remarkable increase in the number of 
ephemeral species. 

Unesco has given further support to this project, for the maintenance and 
repair of the enclosures, as it is evident that valid conclusions on the possible 
increase of vegetal productivity by such measures can only be drawn after a 
number of years observation. 

Experiments on protected areas and vegetation dynamics are also being carried 
out in other parts of the world and a symposium on the subject was recently held 
at Tucum4n in Argentina. 


CULTURAL ACTIVITIES 
Position of the East-West Major Project 


The Advisory Committee on Mutual Appreciation of Eastern and Western Cul- 
tural Values met at Unesco House from 19 to 23 May. 

* This committee, composed of 12 members*—writers, educators, historians and 
administrators—is responsible for advising the Organization on all matters 
concerning the planning and execution of the major project. Its agenda for the 


1. Gholam-Ali Raadi (Iran), Chairman; Clarence Beeby (New Zealand) and M. Hutasoit 
(Indonesia), Vice-Chairmen; Paul J. Braisted (United States of America), Rapporteur; 
Vadime Elisseeff (France); Taha Hussein (United Arab Republic); Yoichi Maeda (Japan); 
John Morris (United Kingdom); V. K. R. V. Rao (India); Francisco Walker Linares 
(Chile). Alexander A. Gouber replaced E. M. Zhukov, and T. Vimalananda (Ceylon) replaced 
S. F. de Silva. 
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last session was concerned mainly with the orientation of the major project for 
the years 1961-62. 

One of the points stressed in the discussion and in the committee’s report was 
the importance of developing mutual appreciation between various cultures which, 
it was observed, should serve ‘as a yardstick for selecting activities to be included 
or excluded’, These are ‘meeting grounds’ which the committee proposes to explore. 
The projects which Unesco is to initiate, or undertake to co-ordinate, should be 
designed to promote tolerance, respect and godwill in regard to the most remote 
cultures. Consequently, both in education at all levels and in mass communica- 
tion projects, emphasis should be placed upon the common cultural features 
rather than upon cultural differences between peoples. Educators, in particular, 
might contribute by pointing out the universality of civilization and the underlying 
unity of mankind before dwelling on the peculiarities of individual cultural 
traditions. 

The committee further recommended that, in studying any nation in particular, 
cultural values should be taken in a very wide sense. Before embarking on the 
subject of a country’s art, literature or doctrines—so often fraught with diffi- 
culties—children, students and adults, too, should begin by acquainting them- 
selves with its culture as expressed in everyday life, such as the pattern of work, 
play, and family relationships. In short, education and mass communication 
should be less concerned with the different conceptions of life than with ways of 
life and social habits or attitudes. 

But ways of life are not static, and it would be a mistake to describe them as 
such. Just now, particularly, they are changing very fast. The committee stressed 
this dynamic aspect of Eastern societies—the peoples of Asia and Africa have 
entered the industrial age, which no doubt gives them another point in common 
with Western civilizations, or at any rate provides grounds for comparison, 
which may facilitate understanding and bring them closer to the Western societies. 

It was with this in mind that the committee recommended action in three 
different fields, namely research, education and mass communication. In all 
three fields, universities have a vital part to play. They are not only centres. of 
higher studies; they also take a part in the training of teachers and they have a 
great influence on education and intellectual life as a whole. Their participation 

aimed at developing East-West understanding will therefore 
an be of the greatest value. In this connexion the committee noted with 
interest that the University of Chile intends to organize, in 1961, a summer course 
on Asian cultures, which is to be attended by a large number of students from 
Latin America. 

It was recognized that universities of different countries have unequal resources ; 
and it was urged that the older and stronger universities, as well as Unesco, 
should help the younger universities to attain their fi ible development. 
Even in the best conditions, it will doubiess remain difficult t6 establish, i 
every university, not only specialized teaching of the literature and 
history of all cultures, but also chaits of comparative civilization, which appear 
to be at least equally important. The committee therefore approved a project, 
submitted by the Secretariat of Unesco, for the establishment of a network of 
associated institutions for the study of the cultures of certain regions. From 
the discussions of the committee, it emerged that these ‘associated institutions’ 
should meet two needs: the need for more comparative study of cultures; and the 
need for an inter-disciplinary approach in the study and presentation of each 
culture. 

These institutions could in many cases be used for furthering inter-university 
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ennpenarn: (uabennn s f teaching personnel, exchange of original publications), 
and for ptnavins:seholarty for use by the educated public. Similarly, it 
was suggested that Unesco, in. ion to pursuing its present programmes for 
translations and for the preparation of handbooks of Eastern literatures and 
monographs on Eastern art, should prepare certain anthologies presenting the 
main expressions of Eastern and Western cultures on a comparative basis. 
With feaned so the pubs stioranssneenmedi shows play an, ienperteas, 50g, 
and the committee strongly recommended the use of pamphlets, collections of 
photographs, exhibitions and filmstrips. In the case of broadcasting, it is pro- 
posed to arrange for the exchange of producers between Eastern and Western 
broadcasting organizations. For films, Unesco, would give financial assistance to 
xin dion pateundeaeaitanttiadan ae adite ot telaaamn 
or on the relationships between cultures, 

The committee studied the programme of exchange of persons, which could 
make a very useful contribution to the various aspects of the major and 
which should be adapted to certain new needs, namely the needs of associa- 
ted institutions’; needs connected with the production of teaching materials, 
and the need for teams of lecturers for meetings of educators and seminars of 
various kinds. 

Lastly emphasis should be laid on the importance of the role of Member States 
in carrying out all these undertakings, which we have described in outline only. 
The committee considered that ‘the programme would succeed in so far as it 
secured the positive and continuous collaboration of governments and National 
Commissions’. It was pointed out in this connexion that such collaboration would 
often be helped forward if it could first be established between bouring 
nations. There is here a problem of co-ordination, which will no doubt be dis- 
cussed, as was hoped by the committee, at the Conference of Asian National 
Commissions to be held next. October at Manila. 


MASS COMMUNICATION 


The Use of Visual Media in Education: Seminar in Latin America 


Under the Expanded Programme of Technical Assistance, Unesco is organizing 
a regional seminar in Latin America on the use of visual media in school and 
adult education. Thanks to the Mexican Government’s generous offer to act as 
host, the seminar will take place in Mexico City from 28 September to 17 Octo- 
ber 1959. Each of the 20 Member States in Latin America has been invited to 
send one delegate whose expenses will be covered by Unesco, and one deputy 
at the expense of the government concerned. 

The purpose of this seminar is twofold: first, to promote development of the 
use of visual aids in ‘active’ educational methods; and secondly, to discuss 
what contribution the Latin American Institute for Educational Films can make 
in this matter. 

A questionnaire on the present organization of national audio-visual services 
has been sent to the 20 Member States. Their replies are expected to represent 
a valuable contribution to the success of the seminar by providing a basis for 
the discussion of teaching methods and technical problems. In addition to the 
working meetings, films will be shown and relevant teaching materials exhibited. 

The Mexico City seminar will be a follow-up to the work of the seminars held 
at Messina (Italy, 1953) and at New Delhi (India, 1958). It will thus take its 
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as one in the series of regional meetings organized by Unesco in the past 
years with a view to promoting the development of education and the use of 
teaching materials 


throughout the world. 
The Transit of Delicate Physical Standards 
Research laboratories scientific measurements often need, for purposes 


South Le fe Be United Kingdom, Viet-Nam. Twenty other countries have expres- 
sed interest in the arrangements, which are based on the use of a standard label. 


PERSONNEL 
Staff Appointment since February 1959° 


Mr. Hilliard Roderick (United States of America) has been appointed Deputy 
Director of the Department of Natural Sciences. He was born in 1923 and is at 
present working in the Division of Research of the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission. He is a Master of Science of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and a Doctor of Philosophy of Stanford University, California, 
United States of America. Mr. Herbert Moore Phillips (United Kingdom) has been 
appointed to the post of Chief of the Applied Social Sciences Division, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences; he has been a member of the Secretariat and of this 
division since 1952. 

The following staff members have been promoted in posts reclassified from 
P.4 to P.5: Mr. Roger Piat, Chief of Expenditure Control Division, Bureau of 
the Comptroller (member of the Secretariat since 1948): Mr. Kazimierz Szczerba- 
Likiernik, Chief of the Division of International Development of Social Sciences, 
Department of Social Sciences (member of the Secretariat since 1948): Mr. Peter 
Thorp, Chief of the Distribution Division, Documents and Publications Service 
(member of the Secretariat since 1951). 

Mr. Reynaldo Galindo Poh! who has been Chief of the Bureau of Relations 
with Member States since 1957 is leaving the Secretariat to return to public life 
in El Salvador. 
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News of National =a 


Albania. Since Albania became a full member of Unesco in 1958, the Albanian 
authorities have displayed the greatest interest in the Organization’s activities. 
It is expected that a National Commission will be set up in the near future. 


Australia. Mr. Chea Boun Eng, a member of the Cambodian National Commission 
for Unesco, has been in Australia since April. He is studying the organization and 
the functioning of the Australian National Advisory Committee for Unesco. 


Belgium. Within the framework of the Major Project on Mutual Appreciation of 
Eastern and Western Cultural Values, an exhibition of paintings by Mr. Nguyen 
van Anh, a Unesco fellowship holder, was held between 28 May and 8 June at the 
Palais des congrés in Brussels, under the auspices of the National Commission. 


Canada. The National Commission is publishing a bilingual Unesco Publica- 
tions Review. Its main purpose is to promote Canadian interest in publications 
and periodicals issued by or in collaboration with Unesco. 


Chile. The Chilean National Commission, in collaboration with Unesco’s Region- 
al Office for the Western Hemisphere is organizing a round table discussion 
on popular art, to be held from:3 to 11 July.” 


Cuba. An agreement has been concluded between the Cuban Ministry of Educa- 
tion and- Unesco’s Regional Office for the Western Hemisphere with a view to the 
organization of an Educational Documentation Centre to serve the experts of the 
various Latin American countries. This centre will be located at the Unesco 
Regional: Office. 


France, The French Federation, of Unesco Clubs held its annual meeting at 
Boulouris (Var) at the beginning of May, with the assistance of the National 
Commission. 

About 60 of these clubs (out of a total of 350) sent representatives to this 
meeting. It was also attended by delegates from Unesco National Commissions 
and from clubs in Austria, Bulgaria, Federal Republic of Germany, Italy, Monaco, 
Morocco, Poland, Spain and. Yugoslavia. 

For the year 1959-60, the conference recommended a general theme for study 
by all French Unesco Clubs, namely ‘Problems of the Community’. Under this 
programme, clubs will study the demographic, economic and cultural problems 
facing the various Member States of the community. At the same time, they will 
continue to organize international exchanges and study-travel abroad, and 
will take part in the mutual aid campaigns organized by Unesco. Delegates 
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further recommended the organization of clubs for young workers and artisans. 
A training seminar for leaders of these new groups will be held in October at 
Marly le Roi, near Paris. 


Guatemala. The National Commission has organized an exhibition on the daily 
life of the peoples of East and West. It has also prepared a report on the measures 
taken to implement the recommendations of the second conference of Unesco 
National Commissions in the Western Hemisphere. 


Honduras. Dr. R. Rosales Abella has been appointed Secretary of the National 
Commission. The next work plan of the commission includes the reorganizing of 
the archives, the forming of a library of Unesco publications, and the establishing 
ait ots examen: pW ndcts/ Ten ARIA Pg usar aga an ead 
ject on the Extension of Primary Education in Latin America. 


Hungary. The National Commission met in plenary session on 7 April. It took 
note of the report on the work of thetenth session of the Unesco General 
Conference, and approved the work plan for 1959. It agreed that the commission 
should take part in organizing a Haydn Festival in Hungary, in commemo- 
ration of the 150th anniversary of the composer’s death. In addition, several 
exhibitions of books will be held in Hungary in the coming months, in connexion 
with the East-West major project. 

Mr. Janos Pataki, secretary-general of the National Commission, spent three 
weeks at Unesco House, Paris, from 1 to 20 June. 


Norway. An exhibition entitled ‘Buddhism in Asia’ was opened at the Ethnolo- 
gical Museum in Oslo on 9 May by Mr. Tveteras, chairman of the National 
Commission. Both the broadcasting and the television services of Norway devoted 
several programmes to this exhibition, including one on the subject of Buddhism 
in Tibet. 


Panama. A Unesco Youth Group has recently been set up, under the auspices of 
the National Commission. 

The commission has just issued a report on the measures adopted for imple- 
mentation of the recommendations approved by the second conference of 
Unesco National Commissions in the Western Hemisphere. 


Poland. An exhibition entitled ‘Andersen and Danish Books for Children’, pre- 
pared by the Danish National Commission, was inaugurated in Warsaw last 
April. The chairman of the Polish National Commission, Mr. S. Wierblowski, 
opened the exhibition; he stressed, in his speech, the immense popularity of 
Andersen’s works in Poland where, between 1945 and 1958 alone, 1,700,000 copies 
of them had been printed. Mr. Wierblowski also emphasized the close co-opera- 
tion between the Polish and Danish National Commissions, one result of which 
had been an exhibition of Polish children’s books, held in Copenhagen in May. 
Mr. P. A. Koch, secretary-general of the Danish National Commission, who 
likewise attended the opening of the Andersen exhibition, stressed the importance 
of collaboration between the various National Commissions for Unesco. 


Switzerland, The National Commission organized a seminar on ‘Young People 
and the Cinema’, at Choully, about 10 kilometres from Geneva, from 9 to 12 April 
last. The purpose ofthis seminar was to teach youth leaders about the use of the 
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incl discussions on ollowing themes: television telecinema ; nee 
people and the cinema; cine-clubs; organizing cine-clubs for young people; diff 
rent uses of films; filmstrips and shorts; oy etal a ser 
and specialized films). In the course of the seminar, the Spanish film Grand rue 
and the Indian film Jwo Acres of Land were shown. 

The National Commission is now preparing a course on the work done by 
Unesco and the International Labour Organisation on behalf of education for 
women, both in the industrialized countries and in developing regions. 


Turkey. The National Commission met in plenary session at Istanbul on 16 and 
17 May. Mr. Celal Yardimci, Minister of National Education, took the chair at 
the opening meeting, which was attended by about 200 people. Mr. Tuncel, 
member of Unesco’s Executive Board, presented the progress report of the Natio- 
nal Commission’s Executive Committee for 1957-58. The recommendations 
adopted by the commission at the close of very useful discussions included those 
in favour of: the extension of the work of the National Centre of Educational 
Documentation and the National Centre of Fundamental Education; the organ- 
ization of travelling science exhibitions in Turkey; the encouragement of social 
science research; and measures to associate young people more closely in the 
cultural life of the nation. 


United Kingdom. The newly appointed secretary of the National Commission, 
Mr. R. Morrison, accompanied by Mr. S. Arthur of the Ministry of Education, 
recently paid an official visit to Headquarters. They were received by the Director- 
General and by other senior officials of the Secretariat. 


United States of America, The Department of State has announced the appoint- 
ment of six new members of the National Commission. They aré Mr. Maurice 
Bisgyer, executive vice-president of B’nai B’rith; Mrs. Harold C, Case, a noted 
social worker; Mr. James Laughlin, president of Intercultural Publications, 
Inc. ; Mrs. H. Gates Lloyd, an expert in educational problems; Dr. Roger 
Revelle, director of the Scripps Institution of Oceanography; and Dr. Arthur 
P. Whitaker, Professor of History, University of Pennsylvania. 
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Council for International Organizations of Medical Sciences 


A meeting organized under the auspices of the International Society of Surgery 
to discuss the biological problem of grafting was held at Liége from 18 to 21 March. 
The purpose.of this meeting was to prepare for the discussion included on the 
rim oh of the next International Congress of Surgery, to take place at Munich in 

A seminar on the health and nutrition of the infant in Southern European 
countries was held in Paris from 22 to 25 April; this meeting was organized by the 
International Children’s Centre in conjunction with the Unitarian Service 
Committee and CIOMS. The discussions dealt with the problem. of food defi- 


ciencies and means of remedying them, with particular reference to services for 
assistance to mothers and children. 


International Economic Association and International Political Science Association 


The Council of the International Economic Association is to meet at Elsinore 
(Denmark) from 1 to 12 September next; the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation will also meet on this occasion, and there will be a round table discussion 
at which inflation will be studied. 

The next round table discussion organized by the International Political Science 
Association will be held at Opatija (Yugoslavia) from 30 August to 4 September; 
its subject will be “Relations between Civil and Military Powers’. The executive 
committee of the association will also meet on this occasion. 


International Music Council 


For the sixth successive year, music directors of broadcasting stations from many 
countries met recently at Unesco House to plan a further series of exchanges 
under the heading of ‘International Rostrum of Composers’. 

From the four countries which took part in the first series, the ‘Rostrum’ 
had grown to include, on this occasion, 16 stations and 13 countries: Denmark, 
France, Hungary, Israel, Italy, Japan, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
United Kingdom, United States of America and Yugoslavia. 

The music directors brought with them scores and tape recordings of work 
from their respective countries. There were some 60 works in all (orchestral 
works, choir and chamber music), adding up to more than 19 hours of music. The 
works submitted were heard by the participants from 12 to 15 May, in one of the 
radio studios at Unesco House. 


Each of the radio stations participating in the International Rostrum of 
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Composers is committed to broadcasting a minimum of six works from among 
those submitted at the meeting, 

The music directors took a vote om the work which they considered to be the 
most deserving of international promotion. The first ballot resulted in a tie be- 
tween two works submitted by Poland: ‘Four Essays for Orchestra’ by Tadeusz 
Baird, and ‘Funeral Music’ (in memory of Bela Bartok) by Witold Lutosawski. 
A second ballot gave the lead to Tadeusz Baird. A concerto for two violins by 


out a. large scale promotion cam> 
i nto sie attention of otha adie 
stations, concert societies and the gramophone industry. 


International Theatre Institute 


The Polish and Greek Centres of the International Theatre Institue have both, 
since the beginning of the year, been publishing a national bulletin of theatre 
news. The Japanese and Finnish Centres had already, for some time, been 
publishing similar bulletins. 

The institute recently asked its national centres to carry out two inquiries: 
one preparatory to drawing up a kind of international directory of playwrights 
who have made satisfactory translations of foreign works; the other tory 
to a statistical survey of the financial assistance given to theatres by State and 
municipal authorities. 


International Youth Organizations 


At Unesco’s suggestion, representatives of 15 international youth organizations 
met recently at the Skiing and Mountaineering School at Chamonix (France). 
This meeting, held under the chairmanship of Mr. Charles-André Schusselé, 
international director of the Junior Red Cross, discussed the draft of a question- 
naire on the basic values to which young people in the East and the West are most 
deeply attached. Participants assured the Unesco Secretariat that their organiza- 
tions would co-operate actively in carrying out this project. 

Dr. Berge, director of the Psycho-Pedagogic Centre of the University of Paris, 
submitted a questionnaire which he had prepared for this purpose. It consists 
of some 60 questions on various points, presented in direct and simple form. The 
first series deals with young people’s reactions to the modern world (Would you 
like to be among the first men to visit another planet?), to other individuals 
(Do men have more rights than women or the reverse?) and to the community 
(Do you believe that frontiers should always exist?). The second series is designed 
to determine the general trend of the boy’s or girl’s feelings (Do you find struggle 
and competition stimulating, do you like new things? Do you believe that it is 
better to obey than to command 7). The third series is concerned with motivations 
of behaviour (In what order would you rate the hero, the saint, the scientist and 
the artist?). The final series consists of 15 questions concerning general prin- 
ciples of ethics, aesthetics and truth (Are you prepared to accept infringements 
of the usual rules of ethics? Is beauty essential to human life? Do you think that 
everything in the world has a reason for existing?). 

Participants in the Chamonix meeting recommended that the inquiry be 
carried out in three Asian and three Western countries. In the light of the facilities 
offered by the national branches of the youth organizations which will be respon- 
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sible for making the field survey, the countries selected were India, Japan and 
Malaya (for the East) and Austria, Canada and Cuba (for the West). 

Experts are now working out the final form of the questionnaire, taking account 
of the comments made by the specialists of youth organizations. In July, they are 
to draft a guide for the use of survey teams. Such a team will be formed, in the 
period October-December, in each of the six countries selected. In order to faci- 
litate the survey and avoid collecting too much material, it was agreed to limit 
the inquiry to young people of both sexes aged between 16 and 21, living in towns 
(industrial workers, office workers and students). It is hoped that in each of these 
countries the youth organization responsible for the inquiry will be able to fur- 
nish the Unesco Secretariat with a report, containing a quantitative and qualitative 
analysis of results, by 1 October 1960. 


International Council for Film™and Television 


The International Council for Film and Television recently published a calendar 
of international film and television events for the period May-December 1959; 
some plans for 1960 are also incorporated in it. The calendar lists all kinds of 
international events, such as festivals, congresses and specialized meetings. It is 
designed mainly for member of the council and their national bran- 
ches, though it will also be for film workers, organizers of the film industry, 
film writers, technicians, actors, journalists and officials, A new edition of the 
calendar is to be issued every six months. 








PROVISIONAL TIME-TABLE OF CONFERENCES, 


July, August, September, October, November and December 1959 
1. This is a time-table of conferences, meetings and seminars convened or subsidized by Unesco 


MEETINGS AND SEMINARS 


for the next six months. 
2. This time-table does not include meetings summoned by the United Nations, the Specialized 
Agencies, and various international organizations, to which Unesco has been invited to send 


or observers. 





3. Any changes in this time-table will be notified in subsequent issues of the Unesco Chronicle. 
4. Meetings subsidized, though not convened by Unesco, are marked by an asterisk. 


Date 


JULY 


1-7 
1-27 


1 July-31 Dec. 
4* 

6* 

6 

6-10 

6-11 

6-15 

6-18 

6-25 


9-10 


27 July-i Aug. 
AUGUST 
3-7 


3-8 


10-16 


17 


Seminar on Mexican higher education scheme. 
Regional | training course on arid zone (convened by 
SASCO). 


Long-term training course in marine sciences (convened by 
SEASCO). 


Bureau of the International Federation for Modern Lan- 
guages and Literature (CIPSH). 

International Commission for the History of Social Move- 
ments (CISPH). 

Unesco-IBE joint committee meeting. 

Symposium on atomic energy and its educational problems 
(convened jointly by Unesco and the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA)p 

Meeting of experts on mathematical sciences (convened by 
LASCO). 


Place 


GENEVA 
SACLAY 
(France) 


BUENOS AIRES ; 


Twenty-second International Conference on Public Edu- GENEVA 


cation. 


Joint UN-Unesco seminar on urbanization problems in sANTIAGO DE 


Latin America. 

Regional workshop seminar on technical and vocational 
education in Asia. 

Meeting of the committee elected by the sixth conference of 
non-governmental organizations approved for consul- 
tative arrangements with Unesco. 

Symposium on electrogenesis (convened by LASCO). 


Symposium on brain mechanism and learning (convened 
jointly by LASCO and CIOMS). 
Symposium on algology (convened by SASCO). 


International conference on the contribution of sports to 
the improvement of abilities and to cultural 


professional 
(convened by the Government of Finland 

with financial aid from Unesco). 
Co-ordination meeting concerning physical education and HELSINKI 
sport. 


CHILE 
TOKYO 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


MONTEVIDEO 
Pakistan or 
India (place 

fixed) 








Date 


AUGUST 


21 Aug.-4 Sept.* 


23 Aug.-5 Sept.* 


25-28 
31 Aug.-11 Sept. 


6-8* 
7-12 

14-18 

14 Sept.-3 Oct. 


18-19 
21-23 


24-30 


28 Sept.-17 Oct. 


5-15 


12-17 
14* 


15-16* 


16-19 


19 Oct.-28 Nov. 


20-24 


Committee of experts on programmes of formal co-opera- 
tion between universities (convened by the International 
Association of Universities (AU) with the financial 
aid of Unesco). » 

Seminar for young teachers on education for international 
understanding (convened by the National Commission of 
Austria and the Unesco Institute of Education). 

Meeting of experts on social sciences’ terminology. 

International Advisory Committee on the School Curricu- 
lum. 


Eleventh meeting of the Administrative Board of the Inter- 
national Association of Universities (IAU). 

Meeting on co-operation between countries with different 
levels of 

Fourth session of the International Advisory Committee on 
Marine Sciences. 

Regional training course on diagnosis, improvement and 
management of salt affected soils (convened by MESCO). 

Sub-committee on cartography problems in arid zones. 

Fifteenth session of the Advisory Committee on Arid Zone 


Regional seminar on audio-visual methods in education in 
Latin America. 


International seminar on the contribution of the social 
sciences to economic development in Latin America (con- 
vened by the Unesco Latin American Regional Centres). 

Series of lectures by Unesco officials to the Liaison Com- 
mittee of Women’s Associations. 

Intergovernmental Copyright Committee: fourth session. 

Meeting of the Editorial Committee of the International 
Theatre Institute (ITT). 

Executive Committee of the International Theatre Institute 
(TI). 

Advisory Committee for Humid Tropies Research: second 
session. 


Seminar on methodology of phytochemistry (convened by 
SASCO). 

Meeting of consultants to draw up a work plan for training 
courses based on Unesco’s programme on cell biology. 

CTCA-Unesco symposium on the relation between the 
vegetation and the soils in the plains and the flat moun- 
tains of equatorial and sub-equatorial regions as also 
their humid tropical edges (convened jointly by CTCA 
and Unesco). 





Place 


NEW YORK 


MADRID i 
MADRID 


MADRID 


MEXICO CITY 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


UNESCO 


MUNICH 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 
ADIOPODOUME 
(ivory Coast, 
Africa) 
PESHAWAR 
(Pakistan) 
UNESCO fi 


ADIOPODOUME 
(Ivory Coast, 
Africa) 








Date 


10 days approx. 
(not fixed) 

2 days 

(not fixed) 

3 days 

(not fixed) 

4 days 

(not fixed) 


2-19 


3-5* 


4-11 


13-14* 


16 Nov.-4 Dec. 
(tentative) 

16 Nov.-12 Dec, 
21 Nov.-3 Dee. 
26-27 


Half-day 
(not fixed) 


DECEMBER 
1-2 


16 Dec.-7 Jan. 
1960 


Meeting of experts on technical and vocational education. 


Place 





Third meeting of the working group on the FAO-Unesco ROME 


Desert. Locust Ecological Survey. 


FAO-Unesco working group on Forest Policy in the Arid ROME 


Zone, 


Second meeting of the FAO-Unesco working group on the ROME 


Ecological Map of the Mediterranean Zone. 


Regional seminar on library development in the Arab States. 

Working party of international non-governmental organiza- 
tions on education for international understanding and 
co-operation. 

Committee of experts to examine the programme for the 
translation of representative works (CIPSH). 


Meeting of adult and youth education experts on the mutual 
appreciation of Eastern and Western cultural values. 
Working party of international non-governmental organiza- 

tions on access of women to education. 

Committee elected by the sixth conference of non-govern- 
mental organizations approved for consultative arrange- 
ments with Unesco. 

Council for International Organizations of Medical 
Sciences, Executive Committee, No. 28 (CIOMS). 

Fifty-fifth session of the Executive Board. 


Training course on radio-isotopes (convened by SASCO). 

Regional seminar on educational statistics (Africa). 

Sixth Advisory Committee of the Research Centre on Social 
Implications of Industrialization in Southern Asia (con- 
vened by the Unesco Research Centre, Calcutta). 

Unesco-IBE joint committee meeting. 


Liaison Committee of International Organizations in the 
Field of Arts and Letters. 

Regional meeting of representatives of national scientific 
organizations (convened by SEASCO). 

Seminar on the contribution of the social sciences to econo- 
mic development. 

Training course for laboratory technicians (convened by 
SASCO). 

Symposium on plant resources in the Middle East for the 
pharmaceutical industry (convened by SASCO). 

Selection. Committee for Workers’ Study Tours in Europe 
—1960. 

Refresher course for sociologists in South-East Asia. 


BAGHDAD 
UNESCO 


BANDUNG 
(Indonesia) 
UNESCO 


UNESCO 


JAKARTA 


ATHENS 


PESHAWAR 


NEW DELHI 
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Panuzai, Press Department, 
Royal Afghan Ministry of 
Education, 


Libreria Econémica, 
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